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BOOK THE MONTH CLUB—JULY SELECTION 


Bowen, Catherine Drinker 
John Adams and the American Revolution 
Little, Brown. June 14, 1950. 699p. $5.00. 


Too often biographers John Adams have felt neces- 
sary erect massive mounds evidence demon- 
strate his greatness patriot and task 
easily accomplished—neglecting serious extent his 
greatness man. result the usual portrait 
John Adams adduced the biographer lacking 
perspective. Adams, great man playing great part 
great events, seems colorless character lacking 
warmth and appeal. did many things for his 
country and did them well that the man has been 
lost the shadow the national hero. From this 
glorious distortion, the greatest the Adamses res- 
cued Catherine Drinker Brown her John Adams 
and the American Revolution. 


With easy scholarship and literary grace, Miss Bowen 
recreates eighteenth-century America and John Adams. 
Wading through the six-hundred-odd pages, the reader 
caught the sometimes complicated life the 
village Braintree; walks with the uncertain young 
Adams through the doors Harvard Hall sit for 
the entrance examinations, listens the lectures 
Professors Wigglesworth and Winthrop, survives the 
beer and bread for breakfast and, finally, joins the 
proud Adams family, even Uncle Ebenezer, the 
Commencement Exercises 1755 see young John 
receive his degree. goes the reader the same 
leisurely pace, pausing now sit with the brooding 
Adams lonely room Worcester, searching his 
soul attempt decide worthy career; paus- 
ing then examine the happy relationship between 
John and his Abigail; and pausing again 
analyze the apparent mesalliance between John Adams 
and the Sons Liberty make the ideological 
acquaintance the various factions the Continental 
Congress. The tempo legato. The effect mar- 
velous. “Here man well worth knowing,” the 


author seems say, “let take the time know him 


America} 


well.” Adams presented the reader not 


stereotype, even though still manifests the honesty, 


the sincerity and the courage the national hero, but 


troubled ambition, restless intellect, quick 
perceptions, merciless irony and warm faithful do- 
heart. John Adams must have been. 


achieve this effect, Miss Bowen goes beyond the 
ordinary limits biography into the perplexing and 


dangerous field known, for want better term, 
“Fictionalized Biography”. Such intrepidity less 
talented writer might result hodge-podge fact 
and fiction which would confuse more than would 
clarify. The temptation strong substitute con- 
jecture for fact when the facts not fit into pre- 
conceived pattern interpretation. Miss Bowen uses 
the technique should used. Let her explain 
her method: have drawn portrait and like 
Saint-Memin have used the physiontrace; have 
found instruments with which measure and then 
have gone ahead and painted. brief, studied the 
available evidence and, the basis it, built pictures 
which are consistent with the evidence” (p. 642). 
For full picture, she started out with the evidence, 
went with far would take her, and then filled 
the gaps with reasonable conjecture based the 
evidence. The reader assured that date 
altered, place, hour meeting persons contrived 
manipulated” (p. 644). 


The itinerant portrait painter the nineteenth cen- 
tury carried with him canvasses already covered with 
background and human figure. Upon receiving 
commission, all had was paint the features 
the local doctor, lawyer, merchant-chief and the 
portrait was completed. was way lessening 
labor and the subjects apparently liked the formalized 
setting. With desire sacrifice art economy, 
Miss Bowen scraped her canvas clean formalized 
setting and human figure and painted full, rich por- 
trait John Adams, set the background the 
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troubled era which became figure national 
importance. John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion merits the popular acclaim will undoubtedly 


receive. 
Frank Gerrity, 
Department History 
and Politics, 
University Scranton 


* * * 


Shute, Nevil The Legacy 


Morrow. June 1950. 


author’s note the conclusion The Legacy ex- 
plains its origins. 1942 the Japanese overran Malaya 
and Sumatra rapidly that the conquest trapped 
number Dutch women and children. The Jap com- 
mander the Pedang area, unwilling responsible 
for these civilians, set them out march another 
camp. This practice continued each new place that 
the group arrived, however, and the trek eventually be- 
came ordeal that covered over 
twelve hundred miles and reduced the original eighty 
fewer than thirty hardy survivors. One these Mrs. 
Geysel-Vonck Palembang, whom Shute met 
Sumatra 1949. Her story and personality, ex- 
plains, impressed him that for the first time de- 
cided turn real life for the incidents novel. 


The story narrated Noel Strachan, London 
lawyer who meets Mrs. Geysel’s literary counterpart, 
Jean Paget, the course settling sizable estate 
willed her uncle. Acquaintance with her 
gradually draws out the account Jean’s harrowing 
experiences under the Japanese Malaya. Two friend- 
acts stand out from among the general bestiality 
that otherwise surrounds the sad pilgrimage. one 
occasion the marchers meet Joe Harmon, captured 
Australian assigned truck-driving duties; steals 
five chickens from Jap officer provide their first 
substantial meal months. The theft discovered, 
however, and Joe nailed tree, beaten, and left 
die the tropical heat. The second kindness done 
them the hospitality Kuala Telang, native village 
that allows the remnant train stay and work the 
rice fields until the end the war. From there, with 
the arrival peace, Jean makes her way London and 
the office job which Strachan finds her. 


The second half the bipartite plot grows out 
Jean’s resolution repay the favors done her Kuala 
Telang returning there construct with her new 
funds community well and wash house for the 
convenience the villagers. Strachan continues 
narrator with information drawn letters. 
Upon completion her project, Jean learns that Joe, 
her other benefactor, survived his torture and now 
herding cattle Australia; she goes there find him. 


308p. $3.00. 


The last four chapters, accordingly, are set the out- 
back country Queensland. The local color that 
sparsely inhabited but strangely interesting region 
reported with sympathy and interest. Distances are 
vast, towns few, convenience almost nonexistent. Joe 
absent when Jean arrives—in England hunting for 
her!—and everything about the rough country seems 
designed discourage woman who has known better 
living. But Jean fits quickly and congenially into the 


Bowen Shute 


Best 


situation, playing Carol Milford Willstown, nearest 
town Joe’s ranch Midhurst; and she meets with 
more friendliness and success than Carol found 
Gopher Prairie. 


Her new deal program begins with erection small 
factory make shoes from locally available alligator 
and wallaby skins. The girls working for her turn 
induce “ringers” come for work the surrounding 
ranches, and Willstown begins experience boom 
marriages and population. The growing prosperity 
snowballed Jean’s later enterprises: ice cream parlor, 
swimming pool, beauty parlor, open-air cinema, battery 
home laundries, and dress shop. 


Joe returns, course, and assists with these projects. 
variety other adventures cements the love and 
Jean discover they have for each other, and with 
riage Jean really becomes one the outback people 
rather than philanthropic visitor. Strachan visits the 
couple Midhurst and helps assure the permanence 
term lease the ranch. There the reader leaves them, 
happy with their children and busy with new plans: 
Joe’s for irrigation the property; Jean’s for self-serve 
grocery. 


This the kind book which summary unfor- 
tunately damaging. The bare outline makes seem 
naively melodramatic; melodramatic well 
simple its use rudimentary emotion for sure effect. 
Yet the cumulative effect one deep sincerity and 
unashamed sentiment, even though the characterization 
somewhat shadowy and the halcyon conclusion 
celluloid quality judged the realist’s scale. The 
grim first part given good balance that conclusion, 
however, and the book thereby saved the kind 
charming escape that sometimes offers more 
tion than unrelenting adherence the pains life. 
Shute, moreover, thoroughly good story-teller; 
writes fluently and paces his narrative with suspenseful 
episodes that hold interest themselves and the 
same time advance the central plot. His novel also 
exceptionally clean. occasional rough character 
uses occasional profanity. Joe and Jean reach their 
decision marry during unchaperoned excursion 
Green Island that climaxed embrace 
which Jean’s sarong slips from her; but the scene goes 
farther than the momentary nudity, their 
morals remain intact even though the emphasis occa- 
sionally perhaps unduly outback convention the 
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HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification Author and Review 


The Cardinal (Ila) Robinson 
The Wall (Ila) Hersey 

Star Money (IV) Winsor 
Jubilee Trail (IIb) Bristow 

The Egyptian Waltari 

The Feast (Ila) Kennedy 
The King’s Cavalier Shellabarger 
Sleep Till Noon (IV) Schulman 
The Parasites (IV) Maurier 
The Plymouth Adventure Gébler 


The Grand Alliance Churchill 
The Mature Mind (III) Overstreet 
The Art Real Happiness (Ila) Peale 

The Cocktail Party Eliot 

Leap Over the Wall (Ila) Baldwin 


basis proper conduct. One has read closely 
find these exceptional circumstances; except for them 
the story fit for general reading, and will provide 
genuinely enjoyable reading. 
George Grauel, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Henriques, Robert Too Little Love 


Viking. June 1950. 562p. $3.75. 

The publishers call this major novel the great 
tradition”, and this time willing along with 
the jacket flap description which, incidentally, sur- 
prisingly restrained and modest such writing comes— 
and goes. Moreover the title neatly sums the theme 
the story, accuracy that rare enough these days. 
And what’s more that theme well worth writing 
and reading about. There is, sure enough, too little 
love—too little respect and thought for others this 
eccentrically centripetal century. length, breadth 
and population this novel makes major; and 
the great tradition, not only because tries get 
beneath the skin its people, and has sound philo- 
sophical woof its warp, but also because its chief 
characters are all the upper strata British Society— 
landed and titled gentry, who ride hounds, organize 
shoots, have flats and offices and club memberships 
London well estates the shires. 


The story somewhat too complicated and panoramic, 
even so, summarize handily and without skimping. 
traces the destruction the old estates and the big 
fortunes through rising taxes and changing times from 
the first years after the first great debacle the present, 
after the second and more cataclysmic war. 


Attention centered chiefly Geoffrey Greenley, son 
the agent for the Meredith estates the Cotswold 
Hills, which enclose some the loveliest land Eng- 
land. General Meredith and his family and friends are 
the people the story. His young wife, Anne, runs 


the Riviera with ageless and charming Colonel 
Tommy Black. Daniel Levine falls nobly love with 
Doctor MacDonald’s wife, but dies without freeing his 
for his son from Guy Bredon’s trust-arrange- 
Alexis Seytoun, remotely related the Mer- 


ediths, marries Ralph Meredith, leaving David Levine 
and Geoff disappointed. Frank the footman marries 
May the maid and goes into taxi driving, trucking and 
black-market. Sir Frederick Betts land-grabber 
and ruthless opportunist, prospering others fail. 


Geoff goes war, Ralph and David. re- 
turns Brigadier, tries avoid returning the Cots- 
wolds and Neapcaster Park, although has talent 
for husbandry. But after adventure the racketeer- 
ing kingdom Sir Frederick and his henchman, Frank, 
returns home marry Ralph’s his first love, 


Alexis. 


obvious that Mr. Henriques has great confi- 
dence admiration for the new socialism Laborite 
England. calls the Labor Party’s power and pro- 
gram revolution, bloodless but baneful, least for 
the many greathearted fumbling people who had 
some sense social responsibility well society 
dignity. mourns the passing gracious way 
living which, might well admit, great many 
people England admired more than they envied. 
And with conscious irony that has the Jewish 
philosopher, Sir Daniel Levine, remind his friends 
the purity and power the true Christian law 
Charity, and write his last letter his son, that law 
can only exist where there love? 


There much meat this rich and rewarding novel. 


choice. 
Grady, 


University Scranton 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 


The Case the Musical Cow 
June 1950. 275p. $2.50. 


This “new and different Gardner—featuring the State 
Police and forensic medicine” decidely inferior 
the earlier stories which Perry Mason Gramps 
Wiggins furnished the ingenuity, the fun and the ex- 
citement. Here the emphasis the modern con- 
tribution crime solution following the lead 
the cold blowout tire] made officers the law, 
who ally with competent doctor whose knowledge 
the law provides the break that turned the case from 
frame-up into the usual victory. The unfolding 
this tale narcotics smuggling ranges from the coldly 
documentary absurd melodrama; pedestrian and 
more than Grade interest. 


BOOK THE MONTH 
CO-SELECTION 


(With Orme’s Comes the Comrade) 


Johnson, Gerald Incredible Tale 
Harper. May 24, 1950. $3.50. 


recent days has become the task the earnest 
historian explain the phenomenon present day 
life America those who, though they have lived 
it, seem not have been aware it. Gerald John- 
son among the more capable these interpreters 
join the lists. reviewing American History the 
fifty years since 1900, points out that there have 
been four men, Wilson, Lenin, Roosevelt 
who have helped shape the average American’s 


Morrow. 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Sepe. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
May 
May 
May 
Aug. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 


destiny; these four themselves, turn, taking their 
cue from the average man who helped put them into 
power and keep them there. How this “average man” 
grows understanding his government and how 
comes assume responsibility for that government 
constitutes the theme the work. One gathers that 
Mr. Johnson considers that President truly great 
who leaves the American people better educated 
cally than found them. 
Yet this not philosophical resumé advancing 
special thesis offset the evils which now confront us. 
Nor does the author propose specific remedies hasten 
the coming the millenium. Rather pins his hopes 
steady improvement the political maturity 
the average man. Only then will the United States 
capable meeting and mastering the challenge 
the times. What constitutes “political maturity” and 
how may acquired, the author does not vouch- 
safe, though industrious pointing out examples 
political immaturity occuring the period 1900- 
1950. seems regrettable this reviewer that while 
calling attention the lack political maturity the 
American people, the author gives concrete example 
the proper political conduct would have the 
American people follow. Supposing examples 
the American scene, are there not any had 
the rest the world? 
Nevertheless Mr. Johnson has given most credible 
account incredible tale. The writing vivid and 
exciting. his earlier chapters, one reminded some- 
what the similarity between this work his 
American Heroes and Hero Worship. Just glance 
the Index proof enough the wide variety 
interest and catholicity thought which comprises 
the writing—Arabian Night, Babylonia, Icabod Crane, 
Falstaff, Ickes, Johnson, laissez faire, Rain- 
in-the-Face, Abbé Sieyes, Themistocles, and 
takes person consummate skill and literary daring 
roam wide range and still make good sense and 
write history that both balanced and dramatic. 
Some may quarrel with occasional conclusion 
the author. The strictures the first Roosevelt may 
cause some perturbation. But there bitterness 
what Mr. Johnson says. That the Rough Rider’s politi- 
cal immaturity brought him opposition 
Treaty” 1919 cannot now denied, though may 
harsh say that doing pulled down 
the temple all our heads”. such statements 
startle the reader, the price one must pay for the 
benefit incisive approach the history our 
day. The danger is, however, that the price may 
too great pay and that Mr. Johnson, not unlike one 
his heroes Woodrow Wilson, gives the average man 
credit for more insight and astuteness than does 
fact possess. The mature mind will not disturbed 
these occasional lapses (if lapses they be) but this 
reviewer cannot give unqualified acceptance this 
observation 
... “Stalin dictator only because the Russians 
tolerate him. becomes intolerable the 
masses the Russian people will vanish like 
puff smoke; and any other leader may make 
himself intolerable simply getting far ad- 
vance the masses lose contact with 
This may so. But will take more proof than Mr. 


Johnson has devised this work. Not that such story 
duty devolves him under these circumstances; but fof the aut 
the comparison too sweeping and the synthesis almost Jim Crow 
too brilliant for the uninitiated reader. and ins 


Barring this drawback which more inherent the also 
type book which Mr. Johnson writes than the 
actual writing itself, Incredible Tale admirable, fear. 
witty and thought provoking book well worth the each 
reader’s time and effort. one 
Harry Kirwin, Ph.D., beasts. 
Loyola College, pitiable 
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Patterson, Haywood, with Earl Conrad 
Scottsboro Boy 
Doubleday. June 1950. 309p. $3.00. 


The Scottsboro, (Alabama), case began March 235, 
1931, when hastily summoned posse stopped south- 
bound freight train nearby Painted Rock and hustled 
nine teen-age negro boys, one white boy and two 
overall-clad white tramp girls from the train the 
jail the county seat Jackson County, which the 
town Scottsboro. The nine negroes had been riding 
the freight look for work and had had fight with 
number hobo whites during the trip down from 
Chattanooga, and had succeeded, after provocation, 
putting most them off the train. The defeated whites 
complained depot master Stevenson and 
phoned ahead for the posse Painted Rock. the 
fury the the amazement the 
negro boys,—the tramp girls, whom they said they had 
never seen until they had been taken from the train, 
accused the negro boys raping them the train. 
The only evidence against the accused was the doubtful 
word the accusers, both whom were soon proved 
prostitutes, least “easy virtue”. The trial 
was shockingly unjust. All but fourteen-year-old Roy 
Wright were found guilty and sentenced the electric 
chair. The International Labor Defense demanded 
stay execution and began its attempts save the 
boys, awakening protest demonstrations, not only across 
the United States, but also abroad, France, Germany, 
Latvia. The Alabama Supreme Court upheld the 
victions seven, reversing only the conviction thir- book 
teen-year-old Eugene Williams. The United States 

Supreme Court reversed that decision. Granted 

change venue, Haywood Patterson was the first 

retried Decatur, Morgan County, before Judge 

James Horton and although one the two 
changed her testimony and swore that none 
boys had raped either her the other girl, 
was again convicted. But Judge Horton granted Square 
motion for new trial, setting aside the conviction add insu 
courageous brief reviewing the case and concluding 
that the evidence was not sufficient. Judge party 
was rewarded his fellow citizens being for goo 
from the bench the next elections. The Supreme 
Court reversed the convictions; but fourth Stalin. 
Patterson was again convicted court presided 
Judge William Washington Callahan, Decatur, who 
and sentenced seventy-five years prison the time 
ary 23, 1936. member 


July 17, 1948, Patterson escaped from Kilby 


and still somewhere hiding. 
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The story tells here, through Earl Conrad, author 


the autobiography Harriet Tubman, and Inside 
Crow America, one defiance and brutality, 
and insistence innocence the accusations; and 
also indictment the inhumanity that grows 
out racial hatred which born unreasoning racial 
fear. indictment negroes and whites, some 
each race. Its account life Alabama prisons 
one utter degradation men into worse than 
beasts. Somehow, too, account which awakens 
pitiable compassion for prisoners depraved their 
prison life. Their lack any decent education and 
any sound religious faith and morality obviously 
paralleled the ignorance and amorality their 
and jailers. one can blame Patterson, who 
was eighteen the time his arrest, for disbelieving 
the efficacy religion professed but never practiced 
the degenerate jailers and other hypocritical 
time-serving officers the state. 


full and ruthless story gives his imprison- 
ment, the subhuman cruelties and lusts, the gen- 
erous gifts from sympathizers all over the country, Pat- 
has not told the entire story the Scottsboro 
case. The fate the other eight Scottsboro boys 
knows only passing, with only occasional references. 
only one Scottsboro Boy. Nor was posi- 
tion know how the Communist Party and its satel- 
lite groups seized the Scottsboro case ripe material 
for agitative propaganda and still suspected 

tempting sabotage the work even such jurist 
muel Leibowitz, prepared let the Scottsboro Boys 
“judiciously murdered” order make martyrs 
them and make hay the sympathies the U.S. and 
propaganda abroad. The reader may 
feel that Patterson’s defiant attitude, even trucu- 
ence, however justified the circumstances, did not 
Ip, especially the beginning ease his situation, 
did mark him more courageous than 
his companions. But any reader will glad 
that this man last free from the jungle-life 
able use that freedom useful citizen nation 
hat least still trying build more perfect de- 
mocracy and attain fuller measure social justice. 


The book for adults whose stomachs are not queasy 


Grady, 


University Scranton 


Kravchenko, Victor Chose Justice 
Scribner’s. May 22, 1950. 458p. $3.75. 

There will probably never monument erected 
Red Square Moscow honor Victor Kravchenko. 
add insult injury, Kravchenko, who had already 
deeply injured the sensitive natures the comrades 
the party his book, Chose Freedom, has now writ- 
ten, for good measure, Chose Justice. The chronic 
the U.S.S.R. or, speaking more accurately, 
Stalin, shown the fact that the Communists 
themselves were really responsible for the book. Krav- 
chenko, who has been living the United States most 
the time since left the party 1943 while 
member Russian commission this country, was 
attacked French paper, Les Letteres 
printed 1947 and 1948. Kravchenko brought 


284190 


Kravchenko 


suit for libel Paris. The trial opened January 24, 
1949, and ended March 22. The verdict, favor 
Kravchenko, was handed down April 
book account that trial, but much more 
than account quarrel between the former Com- 
munist and the French paper mentioned. Actually, 
Russian Communism was trial, and was damned 
one victim after another, men and women who 
had escaped from Russia after having been persecuted 
the Communists for failure work actively for 
Communism. 


How any fairminded person could say anything favor 
Communism after reading this book, the reviewer 
cannot understand. has always believed that only 
fools and criminals are attracted Communism, and 
that belief increased study the pages 
Kravchenko’s latest book. Undoubtedly Communism 
will harmed it, would have been better for 
the party had the Communist controlled Letteres never 
published the libelous material, and thereby provided 
basis for the suit. was difficult for Kravchenko 
convince some the displaced persons who 
that they could without endangering their lives, 
but their credit the witnesses were willing testify, 
regardless the consequences. The first person who 
gave evidence the trial was Olga Marchenko, who 
began stating that the Communist soldiers “took 
both hands and pulled out the 
They threw into the snow. was eight and half 
months pregnant” (p. 61). Another witness, Vassili 
Lujna, was accused being kulak, small farmer, 
and interfering with the collectivization farms, 
and was sent northern Siberia, 1930. managed 
escape. When returned the village Ruba- 
nievka the Ukraine found that 70% the popu- 
lation had died 1932-33; “in the neighboring village 
Balka, 700 out 900 inhabitants died” (p. 75). The 
children and wives the men who were accused 
being kulaks were also sent concentration camps, 
where they were removed the twin devices freez- 
ing and starvation. 


the victims did not thoroughly prove their iden- 
tities and there were not much corroborative evi- 
dence, would almost impossible believe these 
stories horror. The these pages, 
prove themselves lacking the elements civiliza- 
tion the Nazis were their worst, and that was ad- 
mittedly very savage. have detailed stories dealing 
with the practice having spies watching still other 
spies; some NKVD men who were sent labor 
camps; and also the story the important personage 
who was sent labor camp that Molotov’s wife 
could get the job the person held. Nothing seems 
cheaper than human life area under the control 
Communists. Justice, know it, evidently does 
not exist Russia. Women were punished severely 
the men. The following treatment was accorded 
numberless cases: “During her questioning, she had 
been frightfully beaten up. She back the.cell 
from her mouth. She was out 
these sessions she was taken prissn 
where she died” (p. 323).. Anxane who still believes 


ness” with the U.S.S.R. will rudely disabused 
such belief reading this detailed, documented, 
devastating indictment Communism. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph. D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gunther, John Roosevelt Retrospect 
Harper. May 31, 1950. 410p. $3.75. 


reading Gunther’s latest book the great danger will 
the reader’s insistent demand for more information 
than the author ever intended give. more than 
one occasion the reviewer caught himself making 
quiet but firm protest the lack depth certain 
phases the story but this fault—if can 
categorized—is assuredly not the author’s. the very 
beginning Mr. Gunther warns that his analysis 
Roosevelt nothing more than profile and not full- 
scale portrait; “it does not pretend full-dress 
history the Roosevelt years nor biography the 
orthodox manner” (p. remember well this 
caveat shall enjoy this delineation the late presi- 
dent the very limit. profile one the 
neatest and most brilliant bits literary sculpturing 
appear American belles-lettres quite some time. 


Like most people who came into contact with the 
Roosevelt magic Gunther charmed his subject. 
depicts the late President the epitome cour- 
age, serenity and charm—a gentleman the best sense 
the word. bit unfortunate that this charming 
gentleman should have also been much too talkative, 
too secretive and given lack candor, but these 
are made out minor flaws otherwise shining 
armor. And over this gentleman two strong-willed 
and charming women fought quiet, subtle but none- 
theless intense psychological battle for control the 
younger the two Mrs. Roosevelts eventually “won” 
the struggle and Eleanor Gunther gives large por- 
tion credit for FDR’s return politics after the 
harrowing bout with poliomyelitis. Both husband and 
wife came through “the ravaging horrors the ordeal 
with their characters—far from being diminished— 
magnificently enhanced” (p. 228). 
After the illness the undistinguished Grotonite and 
equally undistinguished Harvard-man began mature 
rapidly and with maturation came steady progression 
the arena politics. the urgent behest 
Smith, whose eyes were hopefully fastened the 
White House, Roosevelt ran for governor New York 
1928 and won. was rewarded with second 
term 1930 and was thus perfectly circumstanced for 
the presidential race 1932. The result history— 
glorious many and painful some. Gunther 
convinced that Roosevelt was good for the country 
that his greatness will appreciated grateful 
posterity. The famous “hundred days” the New 
Deal steadied the groggy country; the President’s own 
boundless optimism routed the defeatism the 
business community. spending program, 
which has been bitterly assailed, did not im- 
poverish the country;, quite the contrary has happened 
for the actually doubled the in- 
come the pre-war years and 60.000,000 Americans 
ere today employed. the everlasting 
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credit Roosevelt this tremendous socio-economic and 
political transition was achieved through peaceful and 
evolutionary means and not through bloody and revo 
lutionary ones. Basic civil liberties are still intact and 
younger generation faces the future with renewed 
faith and hope. 

Gunther his eloquent best and briefest 
devastating refutation the charge that Roosevelt was 
dictator; and the few pages from 286 291 and the 
two paragraphs page ought required 
ing for every thoughtful American. 


There are weaknesses any book this sort but the 
fault not Gunther’s. Actually, too early for 
any balanced retrospect. are still living 
atmosphere electric with Rooseveltphilism and phobias, 
and non-partisan time like this would appear 
effete and milksoppish. Since Mr. Gunther has neither 
these faults his colorful, brilliant and highly partisan 
book will, fear, judged according the 
ceptions and predilections the reader. 
Clarence Walton, Ph.D., 
Department History 
and Politics, 
University Scranton 
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Budenz, Louis Francis 
Men Without Faces: The Communis 

Harper. May 24, 1950. 305p. $3.50. 


Probably teacher America cuts more contro 
versial figure than hoosier-born Louis Budenz, one time 
editor the Communist Daily Worker and now 
spected professor economics the Fordham Uni 
versity faculty. the maelstrom which has 
generate and which still integral par 
Budenz frequently has felt the chill winds 
and criticism; weaker men might have sought the sanc 
tuary the ivy towers and there, 
pilatian manner, wash their hands national affairs 
Fortunately for the country Budenz has had 
raw courage continue the fight against those whe 
would consciously betray their country, and their many 
unwitting abettors the various front organizations. 


Men Without Faces tells the tale the leading com 
rades and their secret agents whose work 
portant the Communist cause that their 
are never permitted appear newspapers, even 
such journals the Daily Worker which serve 
mouthpieces for the party line. contains 
little the philosophy Marxism and one will 
vain for any exegesis the Hegelian dialectic 
historical materialsm; however, even bare 
indictment the Communist party America. 
carries away composite picture the “commie” 
servile instrument the party; ubiquitous, aggressive 
relentless, and thoroughly unscrupulous. 
insinuated themselves into unions and 
cites James Carey, the present executive-secretary 
the exhibit how ordinarily capable 
leaders can out-maneouvered. Carey lost control 
the gigantic U.E. Albert Fitzgerald who, though 
himself party member, was handpicked 
successor two avowed Communists, 
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Matles. connection with the red web the labor 
movement Budenz does nice job describing the 
three stages Communist penetration. From 1921 
1935 the emphasis was direct action and violence; 
from 1935 1948 the technique was bore from 
within. Today the reds are combining the salient fea- 
tures the first two periods and use either violence 
dictate. 


Certain business leaders, for the most part unnamed, 
are castigated mercilessly for their casual attitude to- 
ward the moral cancer that Communism 
their callous preoccupation with profits (p. 
frequently make easy for the reds escape 
punishment and shrewder insight given into the 
vulgar mind the power politician than the red 
lawyer Joseph Brodsky’s estimate the American 
politico work (p. 256). Add the list the active 
and admitted Communist those innocent easily- 
duped people who lend their names and sometimes for- 
tunes various front organizations and the light 
the red star America will appear mean 
intensity. Men like Albert Einstein and Thomas Mann 
shared program notes and sometimes platform ap- 
pearances with such admitted Communists Rockwell 
Kent, Dashiell Hammett, Frederick Field, 
Clifford Odets and host other “celebrities” the 
cultural fields. 


From Communist headquarters the House East 
Thirteenth Street comes steady stream directives 
comrades the field. The means vary, the pres- 
sures alternately increase and diminish, the tactics shift 
but the Communist’s ultimate goal remains constant 
and steady: “the inevitable crushing the American 
government Soviet arms” (p. 160. feels 
that the reds are waiting only for the opportune time 
launch Soviet Seizure Power Day and that S-Day 
just much part America’s future D-day 
was its past. 


The book occasionally lacks punch when Budenz 
forced use ambiguous phrases certain person 
highly placed the government” “well-known Wall 
Street broker” but our present contradictory laws 
the Communist party makes difficult for him 
more specific. Although perfectly legal for one 
member the Communist Party the United 
States may libelous label man Communist. 
Evidently America legally condones what morally 
There are other faults, too. The organiza- 
tion leaves much desired and the countless 
repetition such qualifying phrases leading 
Communist”, become wearying. These are, however, 
minor flaws otherwise important and vital mes- 
sage. The book recommended labor leaders, 
round-table groups, commentators, and 
Americans weighted with the responsibility carrying 
our defense against the enemy. Budenz can 
proved wrong then the refutation must heard; 
not, Men Without Faces constitutes stupendous in- 
dictment the American communist. 


Clarence Walton, Ph.D., 
Department History 

and Politics, 
University Scranton 
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Fitts, Mary Pauline Hands the Needy 


Doubleday. June 1950. 349p. $3.00. 
Mother d’Youville (1701-71) was the “first native 


North American foundress religious community 
for women” (p. Her institute, popularly known 
the Grey Nuns, began very humbly Montreal 
1737. Today its independent branches numbers 
almost 7,000 members who are laboring three con- 
tinents. The first American foundation was 1855, 
and the Grey Nuns are now familiar sight the 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages many dioceses 
the United States. indeed surprising, therefore, 
that the life Mother d’Youville comparatively 
unknown many American Catholics. One reason 
that most the books about her have been written 
French. Hands the Needy, the first full-length 
biography English about this remarkable woman, has 
long been over-due. 


The author, Sister Mary Pauline Fitts, has divided the 
story her foundress into three main sections: the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. the first part she 
describes the early life Marie Marguerite Lajem- 
merais from her birth 1701 until the death her 
husband, Francois d’Youville, when she was years 
old. Then she traces the steps which the young 
widow was led dedicate her life the service 
the poor Montreal 1737, and the history her 
institute until received civil and ecclesiastical appro- 
bation 1753. the closing part she treats the 
various works charity that she undertook the 
General Hospital Montreal, the difficulties that she 
faced particularly after the English conquest Canada, 
and the policy that she followed reconciling the 
external activity the Grey Nuns with the spirit 
religious observance. There special chapter the 
propagation the institute throughout the world. 
appendix she describes the official exhumation 
the body Mother d’Youville 1849, and the intro- 
duction her cause canonization Rome during 
the pontificate Leo XIII. She has listed the primary 
and secondary works that she consulted and has com- 
piled very thorough and convenient index. 


This biography contains splendid account the early 
French settlers Canada and their deeply-rooted 
attachment their religion, their language, and their 
families. gives many touching examples the suf- 
ferings that the wars the 18th century brought 
Montreal, and how the inability the government 
cope with this critical situation led the founding 
the Grey Nuns. Mother d’Youville saw first-hand 
the wide-spread political corruption that weakened 
New France and helped bring about its eventual 
downfall. Her own husband, for example, was able 
flout the laws regarding the sale whiskey the 
Indians bribing the officials the government. 
detested did the name d’Youville become Montreal 
that proved serious obstacle his widow and her 
first companions. Many people the city regarded 
their work for the poor merely clever disguise for 
illegal traffic liquor and dubbed them“ The Tipsy 
Sisters”. her office foundress too she met officials, 
who sacrificed the public welfare for private gain, and 
who their eagerness make money even out the 
misery the poor and suffering, almost brought about 
the ruin her institute. 
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The life Mother d‘Youville truly inspiring. 
her father’s death 1708, she, the oldest child, 
shared with her mother the burden raising her five 
younger brothers and sisters. Her own marriage proved 
unhappy because her husband’s indifference her, 
his family, well because his shady business 
practices. added cross was the death four 
her six children shortly after their birth. Frangois 
Youville had disgraced his family name, and left his 
wife not only penniless but burdened with debt 
11,000 pounds. Yet she courageously opened store 
for the sale household articles and was successful 
that she paid off her husband’s creditors and provided 
for the education her two sons the priesthood. 
Her first foundation was destroyed fire 
required three years litigation before King Louis 
France granted her clear title the administration 
the General Hospital Montreal. Even when the 
Grey Nuns were legally approved, their growth was 
seriously hampered governmental restrictions. The 
crowning disaster came 1764 when the General 
Hospital was totally destroyed fire. But Mother 
d’Youville, though years old, set about rebuilding 
imposing structure that remained the Motherhouse 
the Grey Nuns till 1921. Justly indeed does the author 
compare her the “valiant woman” whom Sacred 
Scripture praises highly. 

Hands the Needy first-rate biography not only 
because the author has interpreted the original docu- 
ments faithfully and written pleasing style, 
but because she has painted vivid portrait one 
the most distinguished women that North America 
has ever produced. The family from which the found- 
ress the Grey Nuns was descended already dis- 
tinguished Canadian annals. The statue her 
grandfather, Pierre Boucher, adorns the front the 
Legislative Palace Quebec. Her uncle, Véren- 
drye, was the pioneer explorer western Canada, and 
another relative, Archbishop Taché, guided the des- 
tinies this vast region from 1845 1894. But per- 
haps the greatest glory still awaits this family the 
canonization Venerable Mother d’Youville who, 
when the fire was raging the General Hospital, said 
her grief-stricken companions: children, are 
going say Deum our knees thank God 
for the cross has just sent us”. 


Rev. Stephen McKenna, 
St. Clement’s Mission House, 
Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Clift, Charmian, and Johnston, George 
High Valley 


Bobbs-Merrill. May 12, 1950. 313p. $3.00. 


anyone expecting novel the fantastic and lovely 
strain Lost Horizon, High Valley will disap- 


pointment. For there nothing fantastic 
tional Geographic” descriptions and 
heroics. This not say that High Valley not 
interesting and stimulating novel. Its locale strang 
and unusual, set the inaccessible 
Tibet. The people are new and odd, although 
inhibitions seem very usual indeed. The main theme 
the story love man for woman and the 
stacles placed the way that love are standard 
The underlying theme man’s struggle 
forces evil that envelop the world more 
than stated, and this unfortunate because the 
stimulated and then never satisfied that the 
between man and evil clearly resolved. 


The story concerned with Salom, refugee orphar 
Communist soldier. Although Chinese, Salom 
unwelcome among his own people and ill eas 
among the Tibetans. the advice aged 
opher seeks out hidden valley, remote, unknown 
where after considerable sacrifice, able adjus 
himself the people. The symbolism remot 
high valley aloof from the troubled world inescap 
able. Unfortunately the conflicts the valley are 
different than those outside they are only mor 
intense because limited their range. Salom choose 
for his mate Veshti, daughter the head-man 
finds that she betrothed idiot son the rive 
the head-man. More than this, the girl also bein 
handed over Tibetan priest who excuses departure 
from vowed celibacy the grounds command 
received from very amenable divinity. 


Salom accused being demon, and all the 
head-Lama are barely sufficient save him 
Veshti chooses him but drawn force 
and fear yield the advances the 
kills the priest and the two flee ending that 
perhaps the only one possible. Unfortunately the 
clusion the story suggests that when people 
make adjustment life, they are better off out 


The ending just final sample the pessimism the 
pervades the book. The valley supposed 
spoiled refuge and upon close inspection just 
magnified section the world. Salom, fighter agains 
evil and mean thinking gains victory but runs 
The wicked priest the end triumphs because none 
the dreams the virtuous characters are realized. 


Anyone less than adult maturity may find 
graphic realism somewhat disturbing. Adults will 
the book interesting degree they are attracted 
far-away places and primitive modes life. 


William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, 
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